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OFFICERS FOR 1861-2. 


Captain. ¢ 
LieuTenant-CotoneL JONAS H. FRENCH. 


Fitst Lieutenant. 
BriGADIER-GENERAL JOHN H. REED. 


Second Lieutenant. 


CotoneL ALBERT J. WRIGHT. 


Avjutant. 
Lreutenant-Cotonet T. L. D. PERKINS. 


Sergeants. 
Caprain JOHN MACK. 
Serceant JOHN M. DUNN. 
JOSEPH F. PAUL. 
Lieutenant FREDERICK WHITON. 
Lizutenant THEOPHILUS BURR, Jr. 
CHARLES C. HENRY. 
NELSON W. THOMPSON. 
WILLIAM R. CARNES. 


Clerk. 
GEORGE H. ALLEN. 


Treasurer and Wapmaster. 


Captain JOHN G. ROBERTS. 


Armorer. 


CHARLES 8S. LAMBERT. 


TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FOURTH 


ANNIVERSARY 


oF THE 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery Compang. 


Tue Annual Parade of this estimable organization, which 
has survived the shocks of time for nearly two and a quarter 
centuries, and which is at once an object of pride and vene- 
ration to the community, was one of the few military demon- 
strations of this eventful year, not directly connected with 
the great struggle for the perpetuity of the Union of the 
States. Still, the commemoration of the 224th natal day 
of the corps was attended with unusual eclat, the momentous 
events which were thrust upon the people haying awakened 
among all classes increased interest in military movements, 
and attachment for the venerated corps, which has brought 
down to the present, “ through long generations,” the glori- 
ous examples, and fostered the patriotic spirit of the founders 
of the Republic: which has raised up men to fight our battles 
for us, and sent forth its chosen leader to the defence of 
constitutional freedom, and its brave members as a sacrifice 
for the Union. 
1* 
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The delightful weather, the agreeable associations of 
ArmmuEry Execrion, and the large number that participated 
in the exercises, rendered the celebration one of the most 
successful of the long series of festivals which has marked 
the existence of the corps. Atan early hour the members 
assembled in thé armory at Faneuil Hall; and at half-past 
ten o’clock they formed in column on South Market Strect. 
In the absence of the commaniler, Colonel Jonas H. FRENCH, 
who was in active service at New Orleans as a member of 
the staff of Major-General B. F. Butler, the command of the 
company devolved upon the First Lieutenant, Brigadier- 
General Jonn H. Resp. The rank and file numbered about 
two hundred and twenty-five men, of whom about forty 
appeared in the uniform of the old Continental troops- 
There were one hundred and twenty muskets, and about 
sixty sabres, which, with an artillery corps, with two pieces of 
cannon, made a lengthy and imposing procession, which was 
preceded by Hall’s Brass Band. 

; The company marched to the State House, and wheeled 
into line on Beacon Street, soon after which the State 
authorities made their appearance, and were received, the 
band playing “ Hail to the Chief’ His Excellency Governor 
ON was accompanied by Colonels Wetherell, Lee and 
Tethals of his personal staff, Adjutant-General Schouler, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Day, U. S. A., Military Commander of 
Boston and vicinity, Captain E. D. Brigham, U. S. Commis- 
sary of Subsistence, and the officers of the Swedish frigate 
“ Norrkoping,”’ then on a visit to this port. From the State 
House the march of the column was resumed through Park, 
Tremont, Winter, Washington, Bedford and Chauncy 


Str 7 
Streets, to the First Church, where the annual sermon was 
delivered. 
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The church was well filled, the galleries beaming with the 
bright eyes of hundreds of fair listeners, who had assembled 
before the arrival of the “ Ancients.”” On each side of the 
pulpit were placed the two new standards of the company, 
porne for the first time—one a splendid American flag with 
the name of the corps upon it—the other of the following 
description: a banner, having emblazoned on one side the 
arms of Massachusetts in an ornamented shield, supported by 
cannon, stacks of arms, flags, drums, &c.; in a richly 
ornamented scroll below, entwined with branches of oak and 
laurel, is the name of the corps and date of incorporation, 
«“ 1638.” On the reverse is a full length figure of an officer 
in the uniform of the Revolution, bearing aloft the pine-tree 
flag, with the motto, “ Appeal to Heaven ;” to the right and 
left of the figure are the flags of Massachusetts and the 
United States, unfurled, the whole surmounted by an Ameri- 


can eagle and a constellation of thirty-four stars. The 


standards are of the State regulation size, and are from the 
skilful hand of Mr. Lorenzo Somerby, of Boston. 
The customary exercises at the Church took place in the 


following order :— 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


AT THE 


ON THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE 2247n ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


JUNE 2, 1862. 


I—VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 


IL—TE DEUM. 
LAUDAMUS—By Romper. 


Il.—SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURE. 


LB ig ; a 
| XY REV. GEORGE D. WILDES, OF SALEM. 


| IV.—ODE. 


BY REY. T. J. GRE 


WOOD. 
| AIR—* Star Spangled Banner.” 


We 
© come not to-day, as we oft-times have come, 


To join in the joys of our festal communion, 
When the banner of Peace gently waved o’er each home, 


And our e: A i 
agle soar’d proudly, in watch o’er our Union ; 


When the States, side by side, 
Stood in patriot pride, 


Our grand Constitution their guard and their guide,— 
? 
When the star-studded flag kissed the welcoming breeze, 


And its ample folds wav’d o’er the land and the seas! 


FIRST CHURCH, CHAUNCY STREET, 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
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Oh, no. Inthe South see the dark clouds ascend, 
While the lightnings of Zreason athwart them are gleaming! 
And the thunders of wrath seem the heavens to rend, 
While birds of ill-omen beneath them are screaming; 
And Rebellion’s hoarse ery, 
As her flag flouts the sky, 
To our FREE INSTITUTIONS tells danger is nigh; 
And the true, and the brave, have their armor put on, 


To defend what our fathers so gloriously won. 


We kneel at Thy throne, O, Tuou Gop or our Sires! 
In the hour of their need, as they humbly were bending; 
From Thine altar impart, now, the bright vestal fires, 
As guards of our safety, their gift while defending; 
In the battle’s wild fray, 
Be our strength and our stay, 
And lead us again on our glorious way, 
Neath the flag of our Union, our hope, and our pride, 


And what God joined in one, let not madness divide. 


Oh, ye heroes in light, from your radiant homes, . 
With the spirit of trust nerve the hearts that are pleading 
For Country and Law,—till the bright moment comes, 
When Frerepom and Unton no longer lie bleeding ! 
Let the patriot’s fire, 
In the son, from the sire, 
Burn fervidly on, until Zreason expire! 
And THE GIFT OF YouR VALOR forever shall be, 


The land of the brave, the unrrep and free! 


Let each Union Sorprer stand true to his trust, 
In the sole fear of Gon, the great author of blessing! 


Unirep AT LAST, as united at first, 
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Till again crown’d with Peace, all her treasures possessing ; 
Then o’er land and the seas, 
We will fling to the breeze, 
The Frac or our Union ;—there float it God please,— 
Until Time droops, at length, in the fulness of years, 


And the Daxy-sprine moorrar in glory appears ! 


V.—PRAYER. 


BY REY. GEORGE D. WILDEs. 
VI—HYMN. 


VII.—SERMON. 


BY DR. FRANCIS VINTON, OF NEW YORK. 


VIUI—ANTHEM. 
GLORIA—By Prrcotesc. 


IX.—BENEDICTION. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE WAR: 


OR, THE 


Ganse und the Cure of the Aebellion, 


THE SHRMON 


PREACHED BEFORE THE ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY 
COMPANY, ON THE 24TH ANNIVERSARY, IN FIRST CHURCH, 
BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 2, 1862. 


By FRANCIS VINTON, D. D., 
Associate-Minister of Trinity Church, New York. 


DELIVERED, ALSO, 


In Washington, D. C., at the Smithsonian Institute; 

In New York, before the Mechanics’ Society; 

In Brooklyn, N. Y., before the Long Island College of Physicians and Surgeons; 
And in New York, before the St. George’s Society. 


Boston, June 4, 1862. 


Reverenp Sm,—By the unanimous vote of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company, the Commissioned Officers of the past year were directed 
to present to you the thanks of the corps for your able, eloquent and 
instructive discourse:on the occasion of their Two Hundred and Twenty- 
Fourth Anniversary, and to request a copy for the press. 

In discharging this very pleasing duty, I beg to add an expression of my 
personal sense of deep obligation for your successful efforts to render the 


celebration equal to any of its predecessors. 
Tam, dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOUN H. REED. 


REVEREND Francis Vinton, D. D. 


SERMON. 


NEHEMIAH iv. 14. 


BE YE NOT AFRAID OF THEM: REMEMBER THE LORD, WHICH IS GREAT AND 
TERRIBLE, AND FIGHT FOR YOUR BRETHREN, YOUR SONS, AND YOUR DAUGHTERS, 
YOUR WIVES AND YOUR HOUSES. 


TueEsE are warlike words, written in the Bible. This 
gathering of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, on 
its 224th Anniversary, here, in a house dedicated to 
Christianity, is congruous with the words of the text. 
Those words were uttered by Nehemiah, the General 
and the Patriot; who built up the walls of Jerusalem 
with one hand and wielded his sword with the other 
hand. He utters a war-cry, while his piety flames in 
ardent confidence in God. He appeals to social, 
domestic and personal instincts to inspire his soldiers. 
He is defending his home, in civil war, against traitors 
and false brethren. Such is the posture of affairs in 
this nation. The war-cryis resounding. “Remember 
the Lord, which is great and terrible, and fight for 
your brethren, your sons, and your daughters, your 
wives and your houses.” I shall attempt to expound 


Tur Purosopuy or tHE War. The war that we are 
2 
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waging is a war for the Union and for Liberty. It is 

for our National life. It is well for us, therefore, 

before we proceed further, to contemplate the dignity 

and sacredness of the principle of Unity,—the soul of 
Union,—and apply the principle to this Nation. We 
talk of unity; but do we comprehend it? Uwnrry is 
the first of principles. It is the characteristic of God. 

Unity is not a tangible, palpable thing, perceptible by 
the senses. Wedo not observeit. Nature everywhere 
reveals variety, multiplicity and seeming incongruities. 

The untutored eye roams and revels amidst an immen- 
sity of productions, without a perception of their 
affinities. Science advances, with illuminated vision, 
and sees the harmonies that intertwine the separate 
individuals; and so, by its knowledge of their relation- 
ship, marshals single specimens into species, species 
into kinds, kinds into a type, or parent stock. We 
observe no two children alike, yet we proceed to 
recognize their family kindred; next, the national 
likeness; and so on, from nations to a race; and from 
the race to the primeval pair. And hence, whatever 
differences there may be of beauty and deformity, of 
intelligence and ignorance, of language and of color, 
“a man's a man fora’ that.” Variety in the moral 
and spiritual world mects us at the threshold in like 


manner; but in the arcana of the soul we discover 
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unity of powers and of motives; so that “there is 
nothing new under the sun,” even in the recondite 
springs of human action. And thus, we learn that 
Unity is the source of the harmonies of nature. And 
thence, guiding our thoughts upwards, we may con- 
ceive of a Supreme Being of infinite intelligence and 
skill, from whose creative wisdom and power, the 
immensity of nature comes. We can conceive of Him 
only as one God; for if there were two or more 
Supreme Creators, there would result clashing laws 
and consequent collisions. Hence, Unity is the source, 
also, of strength, of stability, of security and of happi- 
ness. Unity is the instrument of peace and of order, 
both in earth and in heaven. The Unity of God, thus. 
outflows through the realms of the universe. We see, 
indeed, variety; but we learn to see also harmony in 
variety; and hence argue to Unity as the cause. 
While, conversely, proceeding from the Divine Being, 
as the confessed source of all good, we acknowledge 
Unity in whatever is of origin divine. 

Take Tue Famiy. It is a divine institution. It 
is, therefore, an unit. Its happiness, its order, its 
influence, its respectability, its power, depend on 
maintaining its unity, and in the cultivation of_the 


cherished affections of filial obedience and paternal 


regard. 
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Take Tue Cuurcu. It is a divine institution. 
“There is one body and one spirit, one hope, ove 
baptism, one Lord; one God and Father of all, who is 
above all and through all and in all.”* And so neces- 
sary is the maintenance of the Church’s Unity, that 
the Saviour’s last intercessory prayer was that his dis- 
ciples who should believe in him, through his Apostles’ 
word, might be one, as He and the Father were one, 
in order that the world might believe that the Father 
had sent him, and “that they might be perject im 
one.” The influence of the Gospel on the minds and 
hearts of men was declared to depend on the preserva- 
tion of the unity of the Church. And the division 
among Christians has evermore proved to be the shame 
and the weakness of Christianity. Perfection is predi- 
cated of Unity. 

Take, again, the third corporation of human socicty, 
Tur Nation, It is God’s institution. The voice that 
rang on Mars Hill announced this truth to the Athe- 
nians and to the world: “God that made the world 
and all things therein, hath made of one blood all 
nations of men, and the bounds of their habitation.” 
The Unrry of the Family; the Unrry of the Church ; 
the Uniry of the Nation; are, each and all, the type 
of the Uniry or Gop, their Author. From these 
*Eph. iv. 4—6, 


+ St. John, xiv. 20, 21. + Acts, xvii. 2426. 
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considerations, it appears, that Unity is the Divine 
constitution for mankind. It is the perfection of 
heaven and of earth, “Gop ALL AND IN ALL” is the 
brief description of heavenly glory and of human hap- 
piness. Wherefore, to maintain the principle of Unity 
is to conform to God’s will, and to promote the highest 
good of society. While, to separate and secede from 
one another, to the prejudice of unity, is a sin of the 
deepest dye. The foremost seceder was the first rebel, 
causing “ War in Heaven,” and transforming Paradise 
into a field of thorns and thistles. All weakness, all 
wrong, all «the woes that flesh is heir to,” all the 
wars that have desolated earth, are the consequences 
of rebellious secession from God’s government, as 
instigated by Satan. To maintain the Unity which 
Divine wisdom and goodness have ordained for man, 
is, therefore, to oppose “the prince of this world,” 
the author of all evil, as well as to reinforce the gov- 
ernment of God. So high, so sacred, is this principle. 
A war to defend and preserve unity, is a Hory War 
that Angels may enlist in. 

And when we apply the principle to the war for 
the unity of this Nation, it becomes illustrious. Foy, 
surely if the Divine Providence has prescribed national 
limits, and made for nations “the bounds of their 


habitation,” the Unrry or tae Unrrep Srates should 
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be unbroken. The boundaries of the Republic are 
evidently fixed by the Divine hand as the map itself 
demonstrates. The mighty oceans, on the east and 
the west kiss its shores, at sixty degrees of longitude 
apart, and embrace the land where one speech is 
uttered, extending to a sixth of the carth’s circum- 
ference. 

The Northern Lakes and the Southern Gulf enclose 
climate, and soil, and productions of the temperate 
zone, which make the nation self-sustaining and inde- 
pendent. Within a few months past the continent 
has been spanned by the electric wire, from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic Oceans. An East India merchant in 
New York,* while reading a letter sent by the overland 
mail, acquainting him that his ship had sailed with a 
cargo from Shanghai for California, at the same time 
received a dispatch by telegraph, a day old, from San 
Francisco, that his ship had arrived. Orders were 
returned by telegraph. The inventions of modern 
skill and science haye thus brought the remotest parts 
into daily communication, and made one government 
of freemen a possibility and a joy. The arts of peace 
haye room to expatiate, and tdustry has motives to 
persistent labor. Religion and learning are unfettered 


by the benevolence of Freedom, and the mind of the 


* A. A. Low & Co., of New York. 
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inhabitants of America has expanded its wings to soar 
to loftier flights than man has ever adventured. A 
government paternal in its kindness, equitable in its 
justice, strong in its power; felt, but not obtrusive in 
its beneficent operation, and framed by the people 
themselves, spreads its authority and its protection 
over all this territory. If God have made the bounds 
of the habitation of any nation, He has made the 
boundaries of the “ United States of America.” 

But what natural limits has the proposed “Confed- 
erate States” to show? No mountains, nor rivers, 
nor seas, nor barriers of any sort are extant. The 
only mark devised by the rebel States, is the sLavVERY 
of a portion of the people. Slavery is the prominent, 
but ignoble fact, that is to distinguish “ the bounds of 
their habitation!” And has He, who “ made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth,” in token of the 
unity and brotherhood of man, contradicted himself in 
national boundaries, by the token of human bondage q 
No! Such a boundary as that of slavery is of sinful 
man’s devising and not of God’s appointing. 

The war for the preservation of the United States 


is a DEFENSIVE WaR.* -It is not a war of aggression 


*It is painful to notice a perversion of Lord Russell and the British 
press, in the statement of the cause of the war in America. The “ North- 
ern States,” says Lord Russell, “are waging war for Empire.” We might 
justly denounce this assertion as untrue and unfriendly. Our war to 
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and offence; it is purely and eminently defensive. 
When the rebels beleaguered Fort Sumter in Charles- 
ton Harbor, they inaugurated war. When they sum- 
moned the indomitable, ANpERson and his garrison of 
seventy to surrender, and he refused, he told the rebel 
commissioners unofficially, that “in three days he 
would be starved out, and must evacuate the fort.” 
When they telegraphed the answer, official and unofli- 
cial, to the rebel authorities, the lightning telegraph 
from Montgomery flashed the response, “Open fire at 


spaintain the unity of the nation, is, undoubtedly, a war to preserve our 
national strength; for unity being the source of power, (as division is of 
weakness,) it follows that empire results from unity. But to say that 
empire is the motive of the war, is to substitute a consequence for the 
cause, as well as to impute sordid ambition instead of ennobling patriotism, 
a proreling lust instead of a religious principle—to the Free States of the 
Union. I would illustrate the injustice of the British aspersion by the 
familiar maxim that ‘Honesty is the best policy;” which, being inter- 
preted, so that ‘policy is the motive of all honesty,” would deprive hon- 
osty of virtue and stigmatize the honest man as supremely selfish. Such 
fe citer aes exposes ue expounder of it to the suspicion 
fpddtitsia aioe y no higher motive than self-interest, and of su 
o ‘© apprehend and honor motives of conscience, and of 
NES, and of piety. And so we say, that to call our war for national 
Rein is a perverse statement of the motives of the war- 
x 0 affirm that the British people and British statesmen 
zh een a ar pod any motive but that of dominion and empire} 
ay te a ~ ory more sesiptanrtent with Christian features. But 
Fogle as our ean war for Union is, by them, blackened as a waT 
aa pire, we must peerale the slander to the love of cotton superinduc- 
ie envied Na to disgust at foreign tariffs, interfering with 
bilities overpowerin » or to some strange hallucination of British sensi- 
§,2 strong hatred of American Slavery. 
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once.” And the roar of rebel cannon April 12, 1861, 
and the replying gun for gun of the Union defenders 
of our flag, startled the nation and awakened the 
North to the fact of War, Civil War,—war against 
the Constitution and Unity of our country. At that 
historic era (a year ago) you might have sought in 
vain to find a Southern man who could say that he 
had not enjoyed security in person and property, pro- 
tection at his fireside, and respect abroad; ease of 
inter-communication with his fellow-citizens and with 
the world; reward of his industry, with liberty and 
safety and social happiness, under the benign Govern- 
ment and glorious banner which rebellion had assailed 
with war. The Federal Constitution and Federal 
Government were confessedly benignant and innocent 
of wrong to the lowest and the highest, while strong 
and valiant for protection and defence. At that his- 
toric era (a year ago) you might have searched in vain 
for a Northern man who had realized that the enor- 
mous crime of disunion by Civil War was seriously 
and deliberately conceived and born—much less that 
it had come forth, like Pallas from the brain of Jupi- 
ter, full-armed, matured, and panoplied for conflict. 
The North was not aroused to the fact of Civil War 
by the firing on the “Star of the West,” in Charles- 


ton Harbor; that outrage was regarded as the vagary 
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of petulent brethren, spoiled children of the Republic. 
The guns of Sumter reached the soul of true Ameri- 
cans, and lighted up the smouldering embers of patri- 
otic fire in the breasts of freemen, in the North, and 
West, and East, and Middle States,—nor did the 
honest Union sentiment in the South slumber, unpro- 
testingly. But, while I am speaking, after the lapse 
of a few short months from that historic epoch when 
Anderson evacuated Sumter, bearing in his arms the 
flag of the Union that had floated unstained above 
him, and fetching it North to the home of freedom, 
away from the dark atmosphere of rebellion, to retain 
till the Union shall be restored, when he himself shall 
raise it again, we now find the lines drawn sharply 
between the two sections of our country, and none 
can pass them without meeting the bristling bayonet 
and hearing the picket’s hail. , 

* There can be no just doubt on which side truth, 
justice, piety, patriotism, the interest and well-being 
of human society, have fellowship. It is on the side 

of the Union and Constitution of the United States. 

There can be no doubt that the presumption of wrong 

is on the side of rebellion. That presumption of: 
wrong requires argument and fact to rebut it. The 

burden of proof to justify secession, lies with the 


rebels. And hence, I am brought to the investiga- 
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tion of the causes of the Great Rebellion, as set forth 
by the conspirators themselves, in justification of 
secession. They are these three prominent state- 
ments: the right of Revolution; the Sovereignty of 


each State; the maintenance of Negro Slavery. 


I. The right of Revolution ; this is the personal 
ground. 

II. The right of State Sovereignty; this is the 
political ground. 

JII. The maintenance and propagation of Slavery ; 
this is the moral and social ground. 

The Rebellion stands or falls, as it is supported or 
unsupported on these three pretensions—a tripod on 
air. 

I. I set myself to examine, first, the cause of the 
Rebellion based on a fancied Right of Revolution. 

In each section of our country American citizens 
are accustomed to speak of the right of revolution as 
a political axiom not to be debated, but taken for 
granted. It is regarded as a sort of personal pre- 
rogative, whichis jealous of its claim and impatient 
of contradiction. I cannot count, therefore, on the 
sympathy of my audience, but shall yely on their 


dispassionate judgment. 
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There is much in our history and traditions to 
foster the opinion “that subjects and citizens have an 
inalienable right to rebel against the public authority, 
under certain emergencies; and that a rebellion which 
is successful, establishes a Revolution; which thus, 
by its success, becomes a lawful change, claiming the 
recognition and assent of the nations of the world.” 

The Revolution of the Colonies and the “ Declara- 
tion of Independence” are commonly regarded as the 
conclusive American witnesses, both of the fact and of 
the reasonableness of the right of revolution in any 
people. 

I venture to contradict, and shall endeavor to dis- 
prove, this popular idea of the right of revolution, 
so far as it relates to the United States and is a cause 
of the Rebellion. 

Whatever may be said of the right of revolution in 
foreign countries, it is not an American right. And I 
appeal to the famous Declaration of Independence to 
demonstrate my proposition, and to contfate the rebels. 

The Declaration of Independence asserts the tight 
of revolution only in the extreme case when a tyran- 
nical government forbids and hinders the enjoyment 
to the subject of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” Such an occasion must first happen, 


before a right of revolution may inure to any people. 
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And look next at the example and conduct of our 
fathers. They did not anticipate nor foment the sep- 
aration from the British crown. They were, indeed, 
most reluctant, and I may say forced to contemplate 
that issue of independence. But they contended for 
the British Constitution, to which both the sovereign 
and the people were subject. And in throwing off 
the yoke of the British dominion of that day they 
were, in fact and in purpose, upholding and maintain- 
ing the great, fixed principles of the British Constitu- 
tion, which the British ministry were violating. Our 
fathers claimed representation with taxation. They 
put the maxim in a negative form. “No taxation 
without representation.” This principle of the British 
Constitution was a strong foundation of British liber- 
ties, and is so acknowledged to be at this day. “ In 
the first Parliament of Charles I.,’* says Vice Chan- 

cellor Hoffman, “Lord Coke quoted and vindicated 
what he called a noble record of the early time of 
Edward IIL: Loans against the will of the subject are 
against reason and the franchises of the land. Te 45 
against the franchises of the lund for freemen to be 
taawed but by their consent in Parliament.” “Thus it 
was,” exclaims Hoffman, “the American Revolution 
%* Address to the Law School of Columbia College, May, 1861, by 


Murray Hoffman, LL. D., Judge, &e. 
3 
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of 1776 was based upon the doctrine of your ances- 
tors of 1826!” Our fathers, therefore, were not rebels, 
but loyalists. For what is the meaning and significa- 
tion of loyalty? French says, “The word ‘loyalty’ 
being derived from ‘oi, expresses properly that fidel- 
ity which one owes according to law, and does not 
necessarily include that attachment to the royal per- 
son, which we in England have been able further to 
throw into the word.” [French on Words, p. 180, 
Note.] See also Algernon Sidney’s “Discourse on 
Government,” (c. 3, § 36,) on “Allegiance,” defined to 
be “a conformity to law,” derived, as he says, from 
“ad legene.” Our fathers were, then, the true “ loyal- 
ists,” faithful in true allegiance. It is evidently beside 
the question in issue, therefore, between the United 
States Government and the rebel States, to plead the 
right of revolution from foregone examples of our 
fathers, and from the Declaration of Independence. 
For the emergency must be patent, wherein “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” are jeoparded 
by tyranny, before the occasion for revolution can begin 
tobe. Our fathers knew and felt the wrongs and the 
misery which revolution hatches. Estranged breth- 
ren, merciless outrages against property, desolation of 
the land in its industries and its products,—civil war 


and its untold horrors, they had suffered and endured. 
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And they would leave no such heritage of infernal 
passions to their children. But they made revolution 
a wrong and an impossibility, by enacting the Consti- 
tution of the United States. And I claim for the 
Constitution of the United States this crowning merit, 
this gracious, inestimable virtue, that it has forever 
removed any occasion for revolution as the remedy for 
grievances. It has made it an impossibility for the 
United States government to establish and perpetuate 
any grievance whatsoever, which the people themselves 
may not, under the Constitution, abate and remove. 

The legislative power reverts to the people every 
two years, in the election of representatives, and to 
the States every six years, in the appointment of sena- 
tors. And no bill before the congress can become a 
law without the concurrence of both houses. 

The executive power is chosen by the people, 
through electors, every four years; and the President 
so chosen may yeto a bad law, while he himself may 
be impeached by the House of Representatives, for 
cause, at any session of congress. 

The judicial power is, properly, for life, with every 
guard against partiality, corruption, and mistake ; 
while yet the judges themselves are accountable to 
the people, through the processes of impeachment. 


These provisions of the Constitution of the United 
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States are unlike those of any nation or kingdom on 
the continent of Europe. 

And, furthermore, the people may amend their con- 
stitution of government and change the fundamental 
law of the land, whenever an authentic and sober con- 
viction shall be expressed, that the existence either of 

‘hardship, or injustice, or even of expediency, demands 
the alteration. 

And this safeguard of the public liberties, in the 
authority of constitutional amendment, is extant only 
in the constitutions of this Republic. The people of 
no other nation in the world possess this constitutional 
and peaceful right to redress every political grievance, 
and to secure liberty and law to themselves and their 
posterity, without recourse to violence,—without resort 
to revolution. 

Whatever, therefore, may be claimed for the right 
of revolution by war, elsewhere, it is a claim which 
the authors of our Constitution—the loving benefactors 
of mankind—have foreclosed forever; taking away 
all occasion which could make revolution a duty by 
their wise provisions and by their humane precautions, 
in the articles of the constitution of the United States. 

And, therefore, I appeal to the judgment of my 
auditors to confirm my proposition, that, it is a fallacy 


to dignify the disloyalty of the seceding States, as the 


— ——————— 
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lawful exercise of the right of revolution. Is not this 
conclusion true? Secession is nothing better than the 
impatient and wicked spirit of rebellion, which is 
denounced as “ Witchcraft,’ and offensive to God. 

The curs of the disease in this symptom of it, is to 

disavow, as Americans, the right to revolutionize the 
beneficent government under which God has prospered 
and blessed the nation. "We must cherish a reverence 
for law and order = the safeguard of liberty. . We 
must inculcate obedience to “ the powers that be” on 
our children, as a pious duty. We must frown down 
and condemn mobs and mass-meetings, designed to 
overawe established authorities. We must sustain 
the government by our lives and our fortunes, seeking 
redress for wrongs in the peaceful armory of the 
reserved, constitutional powers of the people. 

II, The second cause of the Rebellion is the 
Southern doctrine of State Sovereignty. 

This claim of State Sovereignty began jn the “ Vir- 
ginia doctrine” (as it is called) of “ State Rights.” 

‘In the discussions of the Convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States, it is notorious 
that two parties contended—the one for the preserva- 
tion of the independence of the several States, subject 
to the general government only in certain specified 


*1 Sam. xv. 23. 
3* 
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particulars ; the other for the creation of the national 
constitution of government, in relation to which the 
States themselves should be subordinate and subjects. 
In the old Confederation, which was a league between 
independent sovereign States, proving utterly ineffli- 
cient as a general government, it was provided that 
“the powers not ‘eapressly delegated, were retained by 
the States.”* The provision allowed no constructive 
or implied powers to the Congress of the Confederation. 
In an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, a similar provision was insisted on by Virginia 
and adopted by the Nation, with important differences, 
viz.: that “The powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively 
or to the people.” + 
The word “expressly,” in the old Articles of Con- 
federation, was excluded from the Constitution; and 
“the people” were made partners by the Constitution 
with the States in reserved powers. 
*The Article of Confederation is as follows: Art. II. ‘*Each State 
an its porereianty, freedom and independence; and every power, juris- 
ction and right, which is not by this Confederation, expressly delegated 
to the United States, in Congress assembled.” 
+ The Article of the Constitution is as follows: Art. X. of Amendments. 


« 
The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 


prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 
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The Article in the Constitution of the United States 
being an amendment, evinces the utmost strength 
which the “sober second thought” of the States and 
people would accord to the States Rights party. It 


admits of implied powers of government, not expressly 


- reserved, and warrants a fair construction of the Con- 


stitution, whereby measures “necessary and proper” 
to carry out the ends of government, are made lawful 
and constitutional. And, more especially, it reaffirmed 
the statement in the Preamble of the Constitution,* 
that “the propre” in their national capacity and rela- 
tionship, as they had “ ordained and established” the 
Constitution, so they reserved to themselves, and not 
to the States exclusively, the rights which the Federal 
Government did not possess. This explanation will 
serve to, show just how much and how far the “State 
Rights party” were tolerated, under the Constitution 
of the United States. 

No. statesman, nor any politician of the gen- 


eration last past, ventured more than to talk: of 


* The Preamble to the Constitution of the United States is as follows: 


«We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 


union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the com- 


mon defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 


liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Const1- 


ution for the Unitep Srates or AMERICA.” 
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State Rights, and neyer to set up a claim of State 
Sovereignty.* 

Mr. Calhoun, in his speech on the “ Force Bill,” (a 
bill designed, as you remember, to extinguish nullifi- 
cation,) in 1833, says: “The object of South Carolina 
is not to resist laws made in pursuance of the Consti- 
tution, but those made without its authority and which 
encroached on her reserved rights. She claims not 


eyen the right of judging of the delegated powers, but 


* Thappen to have possessed an unpublished letter of that great South- 
ern statesman, written to his friend, Colonel Towson, late Paymaster- 
General of the army, (dated “ Fort Hill, S. C., 11 Sept., 1880,”) and post- 
marked “Pend. S. C,” from which I extract the authentic and emphatic 
HeaeenGut of Mr. Calhoun, in rebuke of his degenerate followers who use 
his hame to justify their treason. He writes: ‘‘My friends, you say, are 
desirous that the public should have some evidence of my opposition to 
the ultra measures proposed by the Charleston Hotspurs. . . . Ido 
not believe that there is one of the leading men who contemplate disunion 
or force, on the contrary, right or wrong in their views, they are deeply 
devoted to the Constitution, and are advocating, as they sincerely believe, 
the only means by which consolidation can be prevented, and thereby our 
liberty, our union, and the Constitution saved.” oe. ees 

“Tf the question in my opinion involved the existence of the Union, or 
a reyolution in the Government, or civil discord,—deyoted as I am, with 
all my soul, to our system, I would throw myself in the breach at all 
hazard; but sincerely believing that constitutional and peaceful means are 
alone intended against a danger, which, if not arrested, will endanger the 
liberty and the Union of these States, nothing could induce me to take my 
stand in opposition to the State.” a 
: Mr. Calhoun justified nullification on the ground that it would preserve 
(and not destroy) the Union and Constitution. He was accustomed to praise 
our system of government. In one of his speeches he says: ‘I know of 


@ This letter is now in the possession of Mr. Caldwell, of New York, son-in-law of Col. Towson. 
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of those which are reserved, and to resist the former 
when they encroach on the latter.”* 

This avowal of Mr. Calhoun expresses both the 
attachment to the Union and Constitution, and the 
strength of the claim of the State Rights school of 
politicians, thirty years ago. 

It has fallen to the lot of this generation to see the 
seed of a pestilent error grow up to a sturdy and 
defiant heresy. “State Rights” has matured into 
State “ Sovereignty ;” and Southern rebellious conven- 
tions have passed spurious edicts, under the semblance 


no system, ancient or modern, to be compared with it; and can compare it 
to nothing but that sublime and beautiful system of which our globe con- 
stitutes a part, and to which it bears in so many particulars so striking a 
resemblance.” And when Mr. Rives, of Virginia, in the debate in the Senate 
of the United States, on the “ Force Bill,” in 1833, imputed to the claim of 
a State to nullify the laws, the odium of disloyalty to the Constitution, Mr, 
Calhoun resénted the charge. “There is another mis-statement,” he says, 
«as to the nature of the controversy, so frequently made in debate and so 
well calculated to mislead, that I feel bound to notice jt. It has been said 
that South Carolina claims the right to annul the Constitution and laws of 
the United States; and to rebut this supposed claim, the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Rives) has gravely quoted the Constitution to prove that the 
Constitution and laws made in pursuance thereof are the supreme laws 
of the land,—asif the State claimed the right to act contrary to this pro- 
vision of the Constitution! Nothing can be more erroneous.” ¢ 

On every occasion, in private and in public, in familiar letters, and on 


the floor of Congress, our statesmen of the last generation professed, with 


unquestioned sincerity, their patriotic devotion to the Constitution and 
Union of the States. 


} Cathoun’s Specch on Force Bill in Senate April 9, 1834.— Works, Vol. ii. p. 383. 
¢ Speech of Mr, Calhoun on the “ Force Bill,” 1833.— Works, Vol. i. p, 199. 


* Speech of Calhoun on the Force Bill, 1833.— Works, Vol. ii. p. 199. 
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of constitutional law, “resuming their independence,” 
as they say, and reconstructing the old, imbecile and 
condemned confederation of Sovereign States. A rope 
of sand would be stronger, so soon as external pressure 
ceases to compact it. Local jealousies, State affinities, 
private disgusts, personal ambitions, and the brood of 
passions, pride, and prejudices, would work its down- 
fall. Nothing but a military despotism—the power 
of the sword with kingly prerogative—could maintain 
even the appearance of national unity in “ the Confed- 
erate States.” 

Nevertheless, the idea of State Sovereignty has been 
so studiously taught the youth of Southern schools, 
and throughout the slaveholding States, that the 
children have become men, imbued with the false idea, 
and holding it as an article of political and patriotic 
faith. 

And hence it has come to pass, that this generation 
of Southern men have reversed their relationships in 
respect to their allegiance ; counting their loyalty to 
the State as a duty paramount to their allegiance to 
the Constitution of the nation. In this way, National 
Unity is, all at once, to the surprise of the people 
themselves and to the amazement of the world, become 


impaired and threatened with dissolution. 
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Iam assured that many conscientious persons, in 
the slaveholding States, suppose that they are doing 
right in falling into the ranks of the secession move- 
ment, who nevertheless deplore the destruction of the 
Union and desire its complete restoration. The false 
and pernicious ethics of State Sovereignty has misled 
multitudes of our erring fellow-citizens of the seceding 
States. Men whose loyalty, as a principle of action, 
is the same as yours or mine. Officers of the army 
and navy, clergymen, Christians of all denominations 
—Churchmen, whose religion commands loyalty to the 
sovereign, who could not be disloyal without reproach 
of conscience—are found to be “not of us,” and rebels 
to the Constitution of the United States, through the 
delusion of loyalty to their particular State, inculeated 
by the pestilent dogma of State Sovereignty. And, in 
their mad enthusiasm, or (as in some cases) with tear- 
ful eye and bursting bosoms, they have taken up arms 
against the flag that protected them, and’ struck the 
mother country which gave them birth and nourish- 
ment. 4 

You cannot explain the phenomena of the antago- 
nism of such men,—of whom it would be uncharitable 
to predicate deliberate treason,—except on the hypoth- 
esis of a misguided conscience, obliging supreme fealty 


to the sovereignty of their States. 
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I know of but one exception where obedience to 
State Sovereignty has not been followed by armed 
opposition to the Government of the United States. 
Major Atrrep Morpecat, late of the Ordnance Corps 
(a name which, as of old, let us “delight to honor,”) 
felt bound to resign his commission in the United 
States Army when North Carolina seceded. But he 
preferred to consign himself and his family to penury 
and toilin Philadelphia, rather than join the armed 
host confederate against the Union and Government 
and Constitution of the nation. All honor is due to 
him, who stands alone, illustriously verifying his 
conscience without violating his oath. There may be 
others besides, who, as victims to a false political 
ethics, are “of us” though not “with us.” Honor 
to them too: but annihilation to the dogma which 
beguiled them ! 

Yet how much more of honor is due to such men 
as were born in the seceding States, who have continued 
faithful to the Union and the Constitution! Such a 
name as Robert Williams, born in Virginia, and 
Captain of United States Cavalry, who now commands 
the First Regiment Massachusetts Cavalry. What 
mai is more revered by us of this generation, or will, 
history embalm more illustriously, than the name of 


Wiyriztp Scorr, the General-in-Chief of the Army, 
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the great Pacificator; the clear-headed, right-hearted 
Patriot; the honest, true, and Christian man? A 
Virginian indeed by the accident of birth; but a 
whole-souled American in every purpose and act of 
his life, and whose age is crowned with all the glory ~ 
and honor which the lovers of the Union and the 
Constitution, and his own approving conscience, can 
give. He has done what he could to annihilate State 
Sovereignty in the fear of God, to save his country’s 
national life. 

State Sovereignty is proclaimed by:politicians of the 
South who perceive their power in the national councils 
gliding into the mere influence of a minority, by the 
admission of Free States into the Union, and by stately 
advancing footsteps of freemen, from the kingdoms of 
the old world into the domain of the free soil of the 
North-Western territory.* “They believe that to 
remain longer in the Union would subject them to a 
continuance of a disparaging discrimination, submission 
to which would be inconsistent with their welfare and 
intolerable to a proud people.” ‘Their quarrel is with 
the census, and State Sovereignty is their masked 
battery to prolong their power. 


* Inaugural Address of Jeff. Davis, first (and last?) President of the 


Confederate States, delivered in Richmond, February 22d, 1862. 
Zz * 
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It is seized by the slave masters who dread the 
agitation of the question of abolition, under the license 
of free speech and free writing in the free States of the 
Union. Their invitation they assuage with the salve 
of State Sovereignty. 

It is resorted to by the tribe of place-men and officials 
under the United States Government, whose frauds 
and peculations were sure to be exposed and punished 
by the incoming administration of our honest President, 
Asranam Lincorn. Their dishonesty hides itself in 
the refuge of State Sovereignty. 

It is adopted by the women of the South, without 
much reflection and in sympathy with the men, sooth- 
ing the vanity of southern arrogance with the flatter- 
ing unction of State Sovereignty. 

It is forced on the ignorant population of poor whites 


as a public sentiment which it is perilous to gainsay 


and resist. And they blindly follow their blind leaders’ 


into the ditch of State Sovereignty. Thus, wherever 
we turn in the provinces of secession we are confronted 
with the rifles, with the arguments, with the bitter 
hatred and scoffings and defiance, that the new fledged 
dogma of State Sovereignty has animated, and hatched 
and nestled in secret. 

It is a feculent cause of the Rebellion. State Sover- 


eignty is the xowrovwévdog. But it is not sufficient 
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to denounce State Sovereignty, the foremost lie of 
secession. ‘This is like crying fire, without telling 
where the fire is. We must disprove State Sovereignty 
to hold it up to ignominy and patriotic detestation, 
and put it out. 

I, therefore, proceed to notice the reasons assigned 
as the proof of the sovereignty of the separated States, 
and the consequent claim of the right of secession. 
The reasoning and argument of secession-pamphleteers 
and orators, and statesmen, all centre in the declara- 
tion, viz.: “that the States, severally, by their Legisla- 
tures and Conventions of the people, adopted the 
United States Constitution; and therefore, each State 


may, in like manner, separately, repeal the act of 


adoption, annul the Union, and resume its independent 


powers.” 

The whole stress of the argument lies in the historic 
fact that the question of the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution was submitted to each State, acknowledged 
to be sovereign and independent, to be voted on by the 
people in primary assemblies and by the legislature: 
that is to say, by each State, in the personal and 
individual capacity of citizens, and in the organic 
character of the sane people of a State. 

‘New York did not decide for Pennsylvania; South 


Carolina did not determine for Georgia; but each 
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State resolved for itself. ‘The adoption of the Federal 
Constitution by nine States secured the Union and the 
Government; but the remaining States, non-concur- 
ring, retained their independence and sovereignty. 
No coercion from outside was practiced nor permitted. 

Now I admit this statement of facts. It is true; 
but it is conclusive against State Sovereignty, under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

For, the fact that the people of each State were 
required to determine the question, whether or not 
they would adopt the Federal Constitution, fives the 
relation of that State to the Union by its own free and 
deliberate will. 

The very same people who made their State Consti- 
tutions, made the Constitution of the United States. 
They did not accede to a league nor join in a confed- 
eracy, (which had just been tried and condemned,) but 
their language is that they “ordained,” “established,” 
“ratified,” a Constitution of Government “for a more 
perfect Union for themselves and their posterity.” 

And among the provisions of the Constitution, in 
its sixth article, section two, is their edict, that “ This 
Constitution and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made 
or which shall be made under the authority of the United 


States, SHALL BE THE SUPREME LAW OF THE LAND 3 and 
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the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, any 
THING IN THE CONSTITUTION OR LAWS OF ANY STATE TO 
THE CONTRARY NOTWITHSTANDING.” 

By the solemn terms of their own edict, for “ them- 
selves and their posterity,” the Soverrtenry of the Con- 
stitution of the United States was “ ordained,” * estab- 
lished,” “ ratified,” by the people and legislature of each 
State; and “State Sovereignty ” thenceforth became 
a history, an extinguished power in every State of the 
Union. The people of the States put their several 
States, in their relation to the Federal Constitution of 
Government, in the category of sunszcrs. The same 
people who constituted the State Government, consti- 
tuted the Federal Government as supreme, paramount 
and superior to the State and overruling it. 

The people of every State thus made a Nation of 
the American people. Their Union asa Nation under 
the Constitution, gave life and birth to our country, 
and engraved its name on the muster-roll of the king- 
doms of the world. According to these facts, State 
Sovereignty is a tradition. Secession, on the argument 
of State Sovereignty, is a fallacy: Disunion, by the act 
of ‘Secession, is Treason. 

If any one undertakes to say, as some do, that the 
Federal Constitution does not EXPRESSLY FoRBID the 


secession of a State, I point him to the clause which 
4* 
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establishes the Union “for posterity,” in perpetuity, 
subject to prescribed constitutional amendments. If 
he reply, that, that prohibition to secede or destroy the 
Union is only implied and not expressed, I answer 
that, that objection is simply puerile. He only who 
creates life may destroy life; and therefore an organic 
union in the body politic can be lawfully dissolved 
only by the authentic consent of the whole people, in 
their several component parts, who established the 
Union. Our great Washington, in his Farewell 
Address, has told us all, that “The Constitution 
which at any time exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly 
obligatory upon all. The very idea of the powers and 
right of the People to establish Government, presup- 
poses the duty of individuals to obey the established 
Government.” 

Mr. Webster deals with the cavil that « the Consti- 
tution contains no express prohibition against seces- 
sion,” by this sententious aphorism: “'The Constitu- 
tion does not provide for events which must be pre- 
ceded by its own destruction.” * 

Every government in a nation assumes to be perpet- 

-ual. Our government may be amended, but not, with 


its own consent, violently destroyed. This would be 


* Webster's Speech in reply to Mr. Calhoun, 1833.— Works, Vol. iii. p. 459. 
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the crime of suicide. Lawful secession is a solecism, 
an absurdity, a tre, invented for the self-destroyer. 

If he still demand the express edict against secession, 
I echo the commandment of God in the Decalogue— 
« Thou shalt do no murder!” and this commandment 
is sufficiently express and positive to, prohibit the 
murder of the nation by secession. 

The National Life of our country is bound up in the 
bundle of our Federal Union under the Constitution, 
which a whole people have ordained to be the “ Su- 
preme law of the land,” “ANY THING IN THE ConstTI- 
TUTION OR LAWS OF ANY STATE TO THE CONTRARY 
NOTWITHSTANDING.” 

The Curr of Rebellion is, in respect of the plea of 
State Sovereignty, is to maintain the glorious Consti- 
tution of the Union, with your lives and your fortunes 
and your sacred allegiance. It is the Constitution of 
each and every State, the sovereign of all, demanding, 
and capable of enforcing, loyalty and allegiance from 
all the States and people. 

III. I proceed to the consideration of the third 
avowed cause of the Rebellion. “ The maintenance and 
propagation of Slavery.” This is the social and moral 
ground on which the rebels would plant secession. 

There has been extant for several years in the South 


and South-western States, with feeble ramifications in 
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the Free States, a secret society styled, “ The Knights 
of the Golden Circle.” JI am told by one who says 
he knows, that there are three principal degrees of 
initiation in that conspiracy. 

The first is the “ Financial degree,” which obliges 
the person, under a fearful oath, to secure all the 
property, munitions of war and public securities, 
belonging to the United States, and transfer them 
under Southern control. 

This first degree of the Rebellion the IKXnights 
thoroughly fulfilled. 

The second is the “Social degree,” which binds the 
“Knights of the Golden Circle” to the establishment 
of a new empire, founded in the institution of slavery. 

This degree has been developed in the compact of 
the Confederate States and in the civil war which they 
have inaugurated. 

The third is the “Political degree,” which requires 
the Knights to advocate a monarchy, to decry the 
popular right of suffrage, and to defame republics as a 
failure in government. If you watch closely the 
Southern newspapers, you will detect the performing 
of this obligation, in their current commentaries on 
politics. The design of the Rebellion is, I doubt not, 


*It may be stated as a remote possibility, that Floyd was Grand Master 
of the degree and Captain of the Forty Thieves. 
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ultimately to construct a monarchy, with the sword 
for its emblem of power, waging aggressive war on 
contiguous countries, and propagating thereby the 
social system of Slavery throughout the western 


hemisphere. And this degree is verified and con- 


firmed by the resolution of the Confederate legislature 


of Virginia last month, solemnly declaiming that 
“Slavery is the corner-stone of the civilization of the 
Confederate States.”* 

Here, then, we behold an anomalous civilization—a 
civilization (if it deserve the title) grounded in the 
servile subjection of a major part of the people. Tt is 
the old feudal System of baron and serf, reproduced, 
with malignant aggravation, in the relation of mastes 
and slave. It is in fact a refined barbarism, illustrated 
by barbaric glitter. 

The civilization of the North and West is founded 
on Constitutional Freedom. It honors industry; it 
fosters intelligence; it stimulates mechanical inven- 
tion; it promotes the diffusion of knowledge; it 
encourages the development of the mental faculties in 
dialectics, and in general intellectual acuteness ; it is 
devoted to the material interests of its citizens in 


commerce and the arts; it puts the spurs to enterprise 


* Resolution of Legislature of Virginia, May, 1862. 
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and drives its ventures to the end of the earth; it 
educates the mind and the body. 

I am not speaking of the faults of Northern and 
Western civilization, or I should notice its defects in 
the education of the conscience, and in the aims which 
the principle of duty enjoins. I should speak of its 
debasement by party spirit; of its low and sordid 
covetousness of money; of its irreverence and self 
reliant impiety; of the bribery of its legislators. 

But the theory of the civilization of the Free States, 
is the reverse of the refined barbarism of the Slave 
States. The one represses the manhood ; the other 
excites the faculties of the man. The one Disects 


Society into the ruling and the servile classes; the 


other diffuses equality among all. The one abolishes © 


hope of advancement; the other cherishes hope. 

The nature of the contest in this war against rebel- 
lion, philosophically viewed, is that of a conflict of 
civilizations. To maintain and propagate Slavery is 
the great cause of the Rebellion, with ulterior pur- 
Poses of agerandizement, at the cost of free and repub- 
lican institutions. And this averment rests on no 
mere deduction of possibilities, nor on speculation and 
suspicion respecting the intention of the conspirators, 


It is a conclusion verified by the authentic apology 
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for secession, as set forth by the chiefs and advocates 
of the “ Southern Confederacy.” 

Mr. Vice-President Stephens, My. Hill, and others,— 
able men, all of them,—publish to the world that 
“ their domestic institution of African Slavery is incom- 
patible with their union with the Free States.” They 
argue and proclaim that Slavery induces “the highest 
style of civilization ;” « advances the master to a loftier 
dignity in the scale of manhood ;” “promotes the cul- 
ture of the amenities and elegancies of polite society ;” 
“encourages the study of the best subjects of human 
thought ;” “gives scope and occasion for the activity 
of the gentle and kind affections of the heart ;” “ cher- 
ishes honor, and virtue, and chivalry, and patriotism ;” 
and “gives to the world a ruling class who are alone 
competent to conduct government in peace, or to lead 
armies in war.” And, withal, the condition of the 
negro under the yoke of Slavery is held up to admira- 
tion as “a state of contentment and physical comfort 
superior to any which Freedom can offer him.”* 

Such are the boasts, the bulletin, the pronuncia- 
miento of the authorities of the Rebellion. ‘They are 
the authentic exponents of the public sentiment which 
underlies and instigates the Rebellion. 


* See Vice-President Stephens’ Speech in Montgomery. Speech of Mr. 
Hill, of Augusta, Georgia. 
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It is curious to watch the phases of public senti- 
ment in respect of Slavery in America. In the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the original draft enumerated 
the injection of slaves into the Colonies by Great 
Britain, as one of the great grievances to be redressed. 
At the close of the Revolution, every State but Massa- 
chusetts, was a slaveholding State. Negroes were sold 
at a price ranging from $100 to $300 each. One 
State after another abolished Slavery as inconvenient, 
expensive, or wrong. As late as 1828 the Virginia 
Convention, by the casting vote of its president,* 
decided not to abolish Slavery. And there Freedom 
halted, and the importance of Slavery to the South took 
root and grew to a sturdy faith. For, meanwhile, an 
ingenious Northern man had invented the cotton gin. 
Whitney, undesignedly, stopped the mighty flow of 
the tide of emancipation. That delicate fibre of the 
cotton plant which, all gnarled and tangled in the 
confused congeries of its prolific seeds, was suffered to 
rot on the stem, in the snowy harvests of the field, 
having no commercial value, and when spun with 
hand-labor was more costly than linen, which our 
fathers and we wore—that despised and delicate fibre, 
under the magic teeth of Whitney’s Cotton Gin, was 


laid in parallel filaments,—all cleansed, and white, 


* Chepman Johnston. 
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and beautiful,—and sent abroad in bales to England 
and a market. At once invention produced the spin- 
ning-jenny, and the factory dotted the water-courses 
and the hill-sides of Old England and New England; 
and the steam-engine was subsidized to drive the 
rattling machinery that wove the cotton fabric that 
should clothe mankind. ‘Then negroes enhanced in 
value; $100 was worth $1,000, invested in slave- 
labor. The Virginia masters took to breeding the 
human stock, and treated the slaves with unwonted 
indulgence, that they might breed the faster. For the 
slave-trade from Africa had been stopped by the Fed- 
eral Constitution after the memorable year 1808. 
And so the slave-stock could be replenished only from 
the domestic market. Poor flax was dethroned and 
hemp was dcbased to ignoble uses; while corron won 
an empiré, and by rebellion is proclaimed KiNG. 

Slavery thus is fettered with cotton coils, but claims 
dominion with its master over all our land. It can 
be doubted no longer, that Slavery has influenced the 
new Civilization of the South, till both Southern and 
Northern statesmen alike proclaim one* an “incom- 
patibility,” and the other} an “irrepressible conflict,” 
with the civilization of the Free States. 


* Vice-President Stephens, C. 8. 
+ W. H. Seward, Secretary of State, U. 8. 
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Slavery has created a common sympathy, an esprit 


du corps, which has confederated the slave-holding 
States together. ; 

Slayery has loosened the bonds of political brother- 
hood with the citizens of the Free States. 

Slavery has superinduced a sectional interest para- 
mount to all other interest. 

The abolition attacks on Slavery have challenged a 
defence of it on grounds scriptural, moral, political, 
social, and individual ; till the advocates of Slavery in 
the South now praise it as the most beneficent of 
institutions, and the morn of a higher civilization than 
the earth has ever seen, or time produced. Slavery, 
in consequence, is publicly and formally proposed to 
be the nasts of “ the Confederate States of America.” 

The Fathers of the Republic entertained no such 
monstrous and exaggerated ideas of Slavery. Mr. 
Jefferson in his “Notes on Virginia,” is cloquent in 
denouncing the institution for its malignant influence 
on the masters, and on the civilization of the Slave 
States. And he declares that, in case of a servile war 
“the Almighty has no attribute which can take side 
with the master.” There must be something demoral- 
izing, therefore, in the civilization which Slavery, as 
a prominent and characterizing institution, induces on 


the ruling orders, on the white population, either in 
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the absolute relation of master and slave, or in some 
abuse of that relation. Now, in the absolute relation 
of master and slave, I cam see no feature which 
deforms the face of society, nor any thing whereby it 
impairs civilization. 

For the absolute relation of master and slaye has 
the sanction of Holy Scriptures; was permitted by Divine 
authority, under the old and the new dispensations ; 
and was a feature of society both in the Elder Church 
under Moses; and in the Christian Church, under 
Christ and His Apostles. The relation of master and 
slave, according to the Scriptures, was a form of society 
in which the master had a right to the life-service of 
the slave, and could bequeath the slave and his family 
to the master’s children. But the relation of master 
and slave stood on the divine principles on which God 
instituted society, viz.: the mutual benefit of its members. 
Each party must render to the other that which is 
“just and equal.” Each is servant to the other. 
Each has rights ; each has duties. And this principle 
of “mutual benefit” forbids even the emancipation 
of the slave, when it is not for the slave's benefit. 
The service of the slave differed, in principle, nothing 
beyond the service of children, apprentices, and hired 
servants. The difference was in degree, being a life- 
service, capable of" transmission to posterity ; but with 
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some peculiar privileges of amelioration. The relation 
of the master to the bond-servant, bought with his 
money, and transmitted to his children, was a parental 
relation. According to the Bible, the slave might 
eat the Passover, which no stranger nor hired servant, 
but only the family might eat of. 

The slave of the high priest might cat the shew- 
bread, which it was not lawful for any but the priest 
and his family to eat.+ If the master humbled his 
female slave, he was required to free her that her 
offspring by him should be free and not born to 
slavery. Slavery, as the Bible represents it, was purely 
a domestic institution, and slaves, like children, were 
members of the family and confined to the family 
estate. 

Accordingly, if American Slavery were obedient to 
the Divine restrictions, domestic and predial, challenging 
the affectionate impulses of the household charities, 
I repeat, I can see no repulsive nor demoralizing 
aspect in the institution. In our Saviour’s carthly 
sojourn, he denounced polygamy and idolatry, but 
never interfered with slavery. The inspired Apostle 
St. Paul returned the fugitive slave, Onesimus, to his 


Phrygian master, Philemon. 


* Ex, xiii, 43—45, t Levit. xxii. 10, 11. { Deut. xxi. 14. 
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The doctrine of Christ and His Apostles, as well as 
that of Moses, commanded equal love and equal 
service upon all men, in all sorts and conditions of 
life. 

But, if the Christian doctrine and example be set at 
naught, and the relationship of master and slave be 
abused, that alters thé case. If the slave be denied 
social rights of personal dignity, of family ties, of 
affectionate treatment, and he is reduced to a chattel 
that may be bought and sold, like oxen, for the 
master’s exclusive benefit; if his mayriage be nullified, 
and if the master may sell his own offspring by a 
slave; if the person, of either sex, be violated without 
redress; in short, if his rights as a man and a woman 
be ignored, trampled upon and destroyed, then the 
civilization of that society becomes debased to barba- 
rism, and the social law of “mutual benefit” is 
profanely defied and set at naught. 

The characteristic of such society is’ simply that of 
Power and Servirupr. Unlimited, arbitrary power 
tones the master’s soul; unquestioning, suffering, 
degrading submission, oppresses the spirit of the slave. 
It may-be best for the slave, nevertheless, to endure 
his galling bonds, rather than be sent adrift on the 
world, by sudden emancipation, to a freedom in which 


he would die, or sink in deeper degradation. 
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But what effect has the possession of arbitrary 
power on the master, on a class, on a people? 

I answer, it produces impatience of contradiction ; 
intolerance; want of self-control; disregard of the 
rights of others ; imperiousness and arrogance; irre- 
sponsibility to law; cruelty; tyranny; license and 
supremacy of the passiona; and blindness of con- 
science. Conderise these evils to a characteristic, and 
the qualities are licentiousness and selfishness of 
character. : 

In a community where the caste of power prevails, 
there spring up and grow (being stimulated by self- 
conscious weakness) suspicions, deceit, jealous vigilance, 
and boastful threatening to overshadow and keep down 
insurrection. The sword is the only weapon, with the 
lash, whereby mere power may be maintained. The 
sword and the lash are the symbols of the barbarism 
of power. It must defend itself with the lash; it 
must propagate itself with the sword. "War becomes 
its normal condition. Aggression is its habitual occu- 
pation. Industry and the industrial arts, are consigned 
to fancied inferiors. Labor, which the servile class 
performs, is disgraceful in the superior. And that 
industry and culture which God appointed for man, 
even in paradise, as the token of his piety, is trans- 


formed, by Slavery, into a badge of bondage. 
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Such a civilization finds its material sustentation in 
rapine, in plunder and in piracy. These become 
sources of its wealth by the sure law of power. A 
filibustering on neighboring nations ; a military supre- 
macy, assailing whatever is weaker than itself; a 
fanaticism, which reduces all forces to its subjection ; 
a frenzy, like Mohammedanism, which, catching a hue 
of religious enthusiasm, propagates the one idea con- 
scientiously, and appealing to the corrupt passions of 
fallen man, absorbs into itself the vigor of madness,— 
these become a scourge to the civilized world. Slavery, 
hence, tends to reproduce the worst enormities of 
feudal society,—to revive a “ chivalry” of baronial 
brutes and robbers, and debase Christian civilization 
into barbarism that has been long dead, buried and 
corrupt. 

That I may not seem to overcharge the civilization 
of Slavery with odium, I shelter my strictures under 
the denunciations of Mr. Jefferson, whose testimony 
no Southern man may gainsay. “There must be,” he 
says, “an unhappy influence on the manners of our 
people produced by the existence of Slavery among 
us. The whole commerce between the master and 
slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions, the most unremitting despotism on the one 


part, and degrading submission on the other. Our 
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children see this and learn to imitate it.” . . ... 
“The parent storms, the child looks on, catches the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the 
circle of smaller slaves, gives loose to the worst of 
passions ; and thus nursed, educated, and daily exer- 
cised in tyranny, cannot but be stamped by it with 
odious peculiarities.” 

“ With the morals of the people then industry also 
is destroyed. For, in a warm climate, no man will 
labor for himself who can make another labor for 
him. This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves 
a very small proportion indeed are ever seen to labor.” 

“And can the liberties of a nation,” he exclaims, 
“be thought secure, when we have removed the only 
firm basis,—a conviction in the minds of the people 
that these liberties are the gift of God? that they are 
not to be violated but by his wrath. 

“Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect 
that God is just; that His justice cannot sleep for- 
ever; that considering numbers, nature, and natural 
means only, a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 
exchange of situation is among the possible events ; 
that it may become probable by supernatural interfer- 


ence. The Almighty God has no attribute which can 


take side with us in such a contest.” # 


* Notes on Virginia. Jefferson’s Works, Vol. viii. pp. 408, 404. 
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And what is the Curr of this Cause of the Rebel- 
lion ? \Vhat is the only remedy for this Contest of 
Civilizations ? 

I answer, Vicrory by the Armies of Freemen! This 
medicine is being rapidly administered, with good 
effect. Allopathic pills of iron cannon balls. Home- 
opathic pellets of leaden bullets. Then shall go forth 
cotton to the world! ‘Then, through disgust at seces- 
sion and through the potency of profit, there will be 
a counteraction by Union men and the revival of 
Union sentiment in the South? And then, Peace. 
Then, an unanimous recognition, or, (if need be) 
adjustment of the Constitution, to confirm and to 
secure the dominance of the national theory of gov- 
ernment, to the annihilation of the figment of State 
Sovereignty. The first fruits of victory in this war 
should be, that Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Arkansas, shall become Free States. 
The capital of the nation is become,* and must hence- 
forth be, in Free Soil. No 19th of April must ever 
again ensanguine the annals of our country, nor the 
open highway to Washington through any State be 
again shut, nor barred, nor obstructed by the smallest 
impediment to the citizens, or to the soldiers of the 


* The Act of Congress making the District of Columbia Free Som, was 
passed April 11,—first anniversary of the attack on Fort Sumter. 
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United States. Then shall follow the confining of 
Slavery to the scriptural standard of a family and 
predial institution. And this implies the abolishment 
of the odious slave-traffic among the States, and 
gradual emancipation by the States themselves, (as in 
former times,) with the fulfilment of the guarantee of 
the Constitution that secures to the inhabitants of 


every State a Republican Constitution and Government. 


*In the Constitution of the United States slaves are regarded simply 
as “persons.” But five slaves are reckoned equal to three freemen 
as a basis of representation. These are styled ‘Federal numbers.” The 
provision is this: Art. I., Section 2, Part 8. “Representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which may be included 


within this Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall be 
determined py adding to the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to service, and excluding Indians not taxed, thrce-fifths of ail other 
persons.” The slave is thus counted as three-fifths of a man. 

There is also a provision in the Constitution which guarantees to the 
inhabitants of every State “a Republican form of Government.” This 
provision in the Constitution is as follows: Art. IV. Section 4. “The 
United States shall guaranty to every Statein this Union a Republican form 
of Government, and shall protect each of them against invasion, and, on 
application of the Legislature, or of the Executive, (when the Legislature 
cannot be convened,) against domestic violence.” 

The amendment to the Federal Constitution which I would advise (next 
to a recognition of God) is the correction of the inconsi 


is 
styled “ Federal numbers,” whereby jive slaves are reckoned as three free- 
men in the ‘apportionment of representatives.” I would regard the 
‘ ” 

“person” of the slave as five-fifths of a man,—a true ‘ person,”—a whole 


man. Then I would enforce the guarantee of a Republican form of 
Government, with a gentle firmness, ; 


stency in w 


But this proposed amendment, the North and West will say, would 
augment the representation of the Slave States in the proportion of two- 
fifths beyond their present Constitutional quota. So it would. But I fear 
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Soldiers of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery !* 
You are the representative men who are to maintain 


the system of the Federal Union of the United States. 


the Southern statesmen will be loth to accept the benefit. For this 
amendment would at once elevate the slave to the political status of the 
white man, for the purpose of representation, and work a prestige in his 
favor. It would put him in the rank of a citizen, to the confounding of 
the ‘Dred Scott” decision, and beyond cavil or debate. 


The guarantee of a Republican Constitution to the inhabitants of every. 


State would admit of the petition of slaves to be emancipated and would 
abolish slavery, in all its odious and dangerous characteristics, in a constitu- 


tional w: and restore the masters to a Christian civilization. 


This is not a new view of the question of slavery under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Mr. Calhoun foresaw the result I speak of, and 
I-take the argument from him. In his speech in reply to Mr. Webster, 
(Beb. 26th, 1833,) he addresses this rebuke to Mr. Forsyth, of Georgia. 


“T have heard the senator with amazement, alluding to Carolina as fur- 


nishing a case which called for the enforcement of this guarantee of the 
Constitution (of the General Government assuring a Republican form of 
Government to the States.) 

Does he not see the hazard of this indefinite extension of so fatal 2 
power? There exists in every Southern State a domestic institution which 
would require a far less bold construction to consider the Government of 
every State in that quarter not to be Republican, and of cowrse to demand, 
on the part of the Government, the suppression of the institution to which 
Latlude, in fulfilment of the guarantee. I believe there are now no hostile 
feelings combined with political considerations in any section, connected 
with this delicate subject. But it requires no stretch of the imagination to 
see the danger which must one day come, if not vigilantly watched. With 
the rapid strides with which this Government is advancing to power, @ time 
will come, and that not far distant, when petitions will be received, from 
the quarter to which I allude, for protection—when the faith of the guar- 
antee will be at least as applicable to that case, as the senator from Georgia 
now thinks it is to Carolina.” 


These are suggestive words. 


* The Company received these concluding words, standing. 
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Your captain* is now absent in the service of the 
Union, in actual war, while your lieutenant} is 
serving the same cause with distinguished honor among 
you. You must “remember the Lord, which is great 
and terrible,” while you fight for your brethren, your 
sons and your daughters, your wives and your houses. 
Consider how divine our Government is. In the 
better days of the Republic the chief Southern states- 
man avowed that “ The system of our Government is 
like the sublime and beautiful system of which our 
globe constitutes a part.” I adopt the figure. Each 
orb revolving on its own axis, represents each State 
with its distinct departments of government and social 
economy engaged in its domestic concerns, and provid- 
ing for the happiness of its people. The Sun, pre- 
siding over all with his benignant attraction and 
constant light, and genial warmth, preserves harmony 
amidst variety, maintains each planet in its particular 
orbit, combines the many into one, and blesses all 
alike with day and night, summer and winter, seed 
time and harvest, and every kind of climate and pro- 
duction suited to the wants of the several inhabitants. 


The Sun represents the General Government, under 


* Captain French. + Lieutenant J. TH. Reed. 
} Calhoun’s Speech on the Worce Bill, in Senate April 9, 1834.— Works, 
Vol. ii. p. 383. 
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the Federal Constitution. Destroy the sovereignty of 
the Constitution over any one State in the system, and 
you strike the Sun from the firmament; you disturb 
the equilibrium of the Union; you put out the light 
that infused vitality into all; you start every State on 
a wild, eccentric course, which, crossing the track one 
of another, shall collide with a crash, under the frown 
of God, amidst the wailings of Freedom and the 
groanings of Humanity. Therefore, soldiers, let this 
be your motto, your resolve: Our Country with 


the Union and the Constitution, Forever! Forever! 


Eisto perpetua ! 


6 


ANNUAL DINNER AT FANEUIL HALL. 


At the close of the exercises at the church, the corps, 
with their guests, immediately marched to Faneuil Hall, 
where the annual dinner was prepared by Mr. J. B. Smith, 
in his usual style of skill and profusion. Tables were laid 
for four hundred and _ fifty ‘persons, which number sat 
down to the feast. The hall bore the simple decorations of 
four large American flags pendant from the centre of the 
ceiling, and four sets of the standards of the corps, project- 
ing from the galleries. These colors, one of which is 
supposed to have been the oldest military standard in the 
country, bore dates, respectively, 1663, 1794, 1811 and 
1844. 


Rey. Dr. Vinron invoked the Divine blessing, and about 
an hour was spent in discussing the viands, after which the 
intellectual portion of the entertainment was inaugurated by 
the commanding officer. 


General Rrep briefly weleomed the company, alluding to 
the somewhat unexpected position in which he was placed, 
and accounting for it by explaining the absence of Colonel 
French. He said he had been informed by the Clerk that 
over one hundred members of the company were then in 
the service of the country at the seat of war. In conclusion 
he gave the opening sentiment of the day :— 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company.—May its members ever 
remember the purposes for which their fathers founded it. [Applause.] 
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Lieutenant-Colonel T. L. D. Perxins, Adjutant of the 
company, was announced as Toast-Master, and read the first 
regular toast, as follows :— 


The President of the United States. 


The sentiment was received with cheers, and the band 
played “ Hail to the Chief.” 


Hon. Ricnarp H. Dana, United States Attorney for the 
District. of Massachusetts, was called upon to respond, and 
spoke as follows :— 


Mr. Commander, and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorables : 

You have given as a sentiment, “The President of the 
United States.” I thank God that there isa United States 
to-day. [Applause.] On any of your ordinary anniversaries 
atoast to the President of the United States would have 
caused but little emotion, but when I heard your toast- 
master read the words, “ President of the United States,” I 
could not but feel, in every fibre of my frame, that to-day, 
in the midst of peril, in the midst of treason, there is still a 
United States of America. [Applause.] 

Traitors curse, spit upon and trample in the dust our 
sacred flac, but we love it. You carry it before you, and I 
am told to-day that more than half of the members of your 
corps are in the field, periling their lives for the sacred flag. 
[Applause.] Yes, gentlemen, there is a United States of 
America. I remember, as perhaps many of you may 
remember, that not more than a year and a half ago, a 
public man of note in Massachusetts said that Abraham 
Lincoln, whether elected or not, would never be President 


of the United States. I suppose it was said somewhat as an 
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intimidation as well as a prophecy, but not only is Abraham 
Lincoln President of the United States, but I think I am 
right in saying that our flag now waves over some part of 
every one of the States of the Union. [Applause.] Massa- 
chusetts men stand on the soil of South Carolina under that 
sacred flag. Men whom His Excellency the Governor of 
this Commonwealth has commissioned, are on the coasts of 
South Carolina. And this war is not to end till that flag 
waves over Charleston and Fort Sumter. [Applause.] 

Mr. Commander, the United States, your toast says. 
Who shall say there is not a United States? Look at New 
England! Is there a voice raised against the Union in New 
England? Not one. In New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, the Great West, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and more than that, across this 
continent, where the sun rises from behind the mountains 
and sets in the sea, in California and Oregon that flag waves 
without a vival. The voice of treason is not heard on the 
shores of the Pacific. And in the slave States, even the 
mob of Maryland is on our side. No more Massachusetts 
blood is to be shed in the streets of Baltimore, for Baltimore 
and Massachusetts are one to-day. [Applause.] And how 
do we go forward in Kentucky and Tennessee? The flag is 
everywhere there, and I hope it will not be long before the 
gallant Union men of Hast Tennessee will be adequately 
protected. I heard that we were to have the pleasure of 
meeting the Rey. Dr. Brownlow here to-day. Iam sorry to 
know that he is not here, and I know that for the name of 
Tennessee—faithful to the Union—you will be ready to give 
three cheers. [The cheers were given with a will.] 

The President of the United States was the sentiment. 1 
wish to say a few words about the President of the United 
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States, and I know that had Abraham Lincoln been here at 
this moment to respond in person to that sentiment, he 
would have had a reception in Faneuil Hall such as no man 
now living could possibly have had. I know that he is loved 
and respected here. He is President of the United States, 
and not of a party. For the first time since Washington’s 
Administration we have a Cabinet that is not made up of 
one party. The President asks only one question, and that 
is, “ Are you faithful to the Union ?” 

Before Z take my seat I think I may say, without even 
having heard a word from him on the subject, that he bears 
near his heart the name and reputation of Massachusetts. 
The President can never forget that when he and_ his 
government, and the Union were in their greatest peril, the 
first response, when he called for the strong arm to defend 
the capital, was from Massachusetts. [Applause.] I am 
proud to be able to say that when the last call came for 
men, not to defend the capital, for that was never in danger, 
but for men to defend the Union and carry on the war, in 
answer to that call the first regiment that marched into 
Washington was the 82d regiment of Massachusetts. 
[Applause.] The President knows that Massachusetts will 
answer with no doubtful voice. May it never be forgotten 
that on this second call, issued at midnight from the seat of 
power in Boston, a call for every man in arms to rush 
to the aid of the Union, Massachusetts made instant and 
unconditional response. 

That was no uncertain call—no conditions or provisos, 
Every armed man was to come, and come at once. And in 
His Excellency’s speech to the gentlemen of the Fourth 
Battalion, he told them that whenever the President should 
call for men, he would sustain the call, at every personal or 
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official sacrifice or peril, and that the men would come to 
the call. This is the true spirit and true voice of 


Massachusetts. 


Yes, sir, there is a xnited country, and by every day’s 


telegraph, and with every sun that rises and sets, we feel 
more and more assurance that when eth war shall have: 
scattered the armed forces of the rebels—when every Union 
man shall be adequately protected in his home and person, 
and voice and vote—there will be a civil, political revolution 
in the slave States, and new dynasty of faithful Union men 


—a Union in fact—a United States of America. 
In closing, let me offer you, gentlemen of the Ancient and 
Honorable corps, this sentiment :— 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery—E Pluribus Unum, (which I 
suppose means, when translated, many uniforms in one company.)—Like 
the United States, one and many, Ancient and Honorable to the end of 
time. 


The band played the “ Star Spangled Banner.” 
Second regular sentiment— 


The Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Governor ANDREW was called to respond, and was greeted 
with enthusiastic cheers. He spoke as follows :— 


Mr. Commander : 

I would that the Commonwealth of Massachusetts had a 
voice abler and worthier than mine to represent her on an 
occasion like this. Were I to detain you amoment to discuss 
any question, whether of morals, or of policy, or of patriot- 
ism, I could but feebly echo and repeat the most interesting, 
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able and eloquent discourse to which we listened this morning. 
Were I to speak to you of arms, how inadequate would any 
thing I might say be, coming from a mere civilian like 
myself, in the presence of these veterans of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery corps. 

Ican only repeat what is now said to you for the two 
hundred and twenty-fourth time in the history of Massachu- 
setts, that she cherishes your association as one of the hon- 
orable and historical associations which pertain to her as a 
Commonwealth. And when I and all of us shall rest beneath 
the green sward which covers her soil, still may this corps 
live, ever fresh and green, both.in memory and in hope. 
[Applause.] 

I cannot, Mr. Commander, forget the double relation 
which it is my too great honor to bear to the people of 
Massachusetts, both as a civil magistrate and a military 
officer. I cannot forget those sons of Massachusetts, who, 
going out from among us, have heroically, in a spirit of sub- 


_Iime and patriotic self-devotion, poured out their blood and 


given their own gallant lives for their country. Nor can I 
forget, nor shall I ever cease to bear in mind the personal 
sorrow, mingled with tears of grateful pride and joy, of those 
fathers, brothers, sons, wives and children of Massachusetts, 
who, by the dread hand of war, have been bereft. I cannot 
be accused of marring the hilarity of this occasion if I beg 
you to remember for one single moment to pay the homage 
of your devout respect to those sons of Massachusetts who 
have fallen on the field: For all we have to-day we are 
indebted to them and such as they; for all we shall preserve 
and all we hope in the grand hereafter, we are indebted to 
these last martyrs of the holy cause of Liberty and of Union. 
[Applause.] 
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But, oh, sir, how poor, how feeble is the human voice! 
how weak and inapt are mortal words to speak of the heroic 
valor of the patriotic dead. Our hearts shall speak what no 
words of mine can utter. Out from the deep recesses of 
grateful, burning mines of love, honor and gratitude shall 
well up an eloquence which no man can imitate. Task you to 
remember with me those of our brothers who have fallen in 
this cause. I beg you, standing, all to unite in pouring out 
one sweet libation of memory and gratitude to the immortal 
heroes of Massachusetts who have fallen in this war. 


“© The Immortal Memory of the Heroes of Massachusetis.” 


All rose in silence while the band played a solemn dirge. 

At this point Governor Andrew, with his staff and the 
officers from the Swedish frigate “ Norrkoping,” retired from 
the hall, and were saluted with cheers. 


Third regular sentiment— 


The City of Boston. 


General Reep announced that Mayor Wightman was 
absent, and ealled upon J.D. Bau, Esq., President of the 
Common Council, to respond to the toast. Mu. Ball 
eXpressed regret that neither the Mayor nor the Chairman of 
the Board of Aldermen were present, the Mayor being at the 
seat of war, caring for the sick and wounded of our soldiers. 
Yet he did not think it was necessary that the city should 
speak in honor of this Company, having been familiar with it 
from her earliest days, and expressed her approbation of it 
in all the various vicissitudes of the country. He spoke of 
the growth of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Corps as 
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contemporary with that of the city of Boston, of the pride the 
city had always felt in it and of the ardent spirit manifested 
at every note of war which called men to the field. 
to her traditions, this city had always proved her devotion to 
the old flag, and would defend it to the last drop of blood of 
her citizens, and the last dollar in her treasury. He trusted 
that .ere another anniversary came round, peace would 
again be restored, and that the sacrilegious tongue that 
would divide the Union may be silenced by a universal 
condemnation. He closed by giving— 


Our glorious Union.—Heaven ordain that it may in all future time be 
indivisible. [Cheers.] 


Fourth regular sentiment— 


The Orator of the Day.—Once an Officer in the Army : now a Soldier of 
the Cross. 


Rey. Dr. Vinton responded, that the clock before him was 
a Monitor, which told him that his Merrimac pop-guns ought 
to be quiet. [Applause.] He said he was in the queerest 
place he was ever in. Behind me, said he, is the picture of 
the great statesman advocating the supremacy of the United 
States against the false doctrine of State sovereignty. I 
look about me and feel as old Jacob did toward his son 
Joseph, who wore the coat of many colors, and I offer the 


following sentiment :— 7 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company.—Although its coat, like 
that of Joseph, is composed of many colors, its heart is uniform in hostility 
to the Ishmaelite and all false brethren. 


The sentiment was received with laughter and applause. 
Fifth regular sentiment— 


The Army of the United States. 


True 
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Lieut.-Colonel Hannipat Day, of the regular army, was 
introduced to respond to this toast. He said that he never 
made a speech or told a lie in his life, and must be pardoned 
for his brevity. After relating an amusing anecdote illus- 
trative of his position as a public speaker, he sat down. 


Sixth regular sentiment— 
The Navy of the United States. 


There being no naval officers present, the only response to 
this sentiment was appropriate music by the band. 


Seventh regular sentiment— 


The Militia of Massachusetts.—Their gallant deeds in the time of our 
country’s danger will live in the memory of all loyal men, and forever 


adorn the pages of history. 


Adjutant-General Wi1Lt1am ScHouLer was called to respond. 
He said that no State was so worthy of praise as Massachu- 
setts, whether for her militia at home or in the field. He 
alluded to the 42,000 men from Massachusetts in this great 
fight, and especially to those with Generals Banks and Burn- 
side, and said wherever the old white flag of the Common- 
wealth goes, there go civilization, justice and right. General 
Schouler spoke in commendation of the patriotism of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, and an allusion 
to its commander as the Provost Marshal of New Orleans, 
brought down applause. After alluding to the gallant 
services of General Banks, he concluded by offering the 
following sentiment :— 

Health and Long Life to Major-General Banks—who has made a retreat 

a victory. 
The sentiment was received with deafening applause and 
cheers. 


a 
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Eighth regular sentiment— 


Our Gallant Members—who have poured out their blood on the field of 
battle. 


General Reep called upon the Reverend Grorcr D. Wipes 
of Salem, to speak to the toast. He said he stood before the 
company in a two-fold character, as a past Chaplain of the 
company, and as Pastor of Lieut.-Colonel Henry Merritt, of 
the 23d Regiment of Massachusetts Volunteers, who fell at 
the battle of Newbern, N.C. To the memory of Colonel 


' Merritt he paid a high eulogy as a soldier, not less than a 


aah and a citizen. Added to his own knowledge of his 
virtues, he heard a soldier say yesterday, “ when we lost him 
Z ? 
we lost the man of our regiment—when we lost him we lost 
the man that we loved, the man that kept compact our 
regiment, and led us forward into all places and under all 
circumstances into which we might be called.” In conelu- 
sion, he offered the following sentiment, which was drank 
standing and in silence :— 
The Memory of Henry Merritt—formerly a private in this company, 
recently a Licut.-Colonel in the 23d Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers = 
He illustrated the courtesy of the citizen, andthe bravery of the soldier of 


the United States. 


At this point, General Rerp spoke of the honorary 
members of the company, and alluded especially to the eclat 
with which His Royal Highness, the late Prince Auzerr of 
England, was made honorary member of the corps, while 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder was its commander. 


Mr. Witprr, in response to the allusion, spoke of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery as the only offspring of 
the Royal Artillery of London, and of his communica- 
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: 
tion with the late Prince Albert as of the most agreeable 
character. He made some remarks upon his character, and 
closed with a sentiment, which was drunk standing and in 


silence :— % 
To the Memory of HUis late Royal Highness, Prince Albert.—Honor, 


renown and immortality to his name. 


Ninth regular sentiment— 


Our 224th Anniversary.—Perpetuity to the institution founded by our 
fathers. 

General Joun S. Ty.er, the oldest living past commander 
of the corps, responded and gave a sentiment :— 


Our Rebel Brethren.—May they excel us in nothing except in the number 


and rank of their past commanders. 
Tenth regular sentiment— 


Our Captain now in the Active Service of his Country.—The glory which 


he wins will be reflected upon our banners. 


To this Colonel Neweriu A. Taompson responded, and gave 


the following sentiment :-— 


True Patriotism.—That patriotism which allows and prompts men, at all 
times and under all circumstances, to maintain our Constitution, which in 
their judgment is the only thing which can sustain and maintain the 


liberties of the country. 


Joun Green, one of the oldest members of the company, 
offered the following toast :— 


The United States of America—Our blessed Country.—May the time 


come when Union, Liberty, Freedom and harmony shall bless every part 


of it. 
7 
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Rev. T. J. Greenwoop, of Malden, offered the following :— 


The Chief Butler of Massachusetts and the Captain of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery.—W hile the former is bearing the cup of humiliation 
to the rebels in the Crescent City, the latter is at his side generously 
treating the traitors to a French Ragout. 


By a volunteer— 


General Banks—the little Iron Man.—Although not fairly dealt with, he 
will maintain himself without a murmur. 


S. B. Pawney, Esq., of Barnstable, offered the following :-— 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery.—Since the year 1815 the American 
people have been asleep with reference to the defences of the nation. Had 
the spirit which has ever animated this corps been diffused throughout the 
country, this nation would never have been thus “caught napping”; and 
neither secession nor rebellion could have lived for a single hour. 


LETTERS. 
The following letters were received from gentlemen who 
were invited to join in the festivities of the occasion, but who 
were unable to be present, 


[From Governor Sprague-] 


Srare or Ruope Istanp, EXEcuTIVE DEPARTMENT, } 
PROVIDENCE, May 25, 1862. 


Joun H. Reep, Ist Lt. Oom'd’g A. & H. A. Co., Boston: 

Sir,—I desire to acknowledge the receipt of your circular of 
invitation of the 19th. 

My present duties so oceupy my time, as to prevent my participat- 
ing even in so agreeable an entertainment as I know yours will be. 


I can however wish you every success and pleasure in your coming 
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Anniversary, and to hope that those who now participate with you, 


will see man urs to enjoy its return. I hope that its influence 


dating to the “ Olden Times,” will instil into our citizens and soldiers 


the same feelings which prompted the early founders of your 
organization to make every sacrifice in and of country—and to 
continue it to the end. Thanking you for your attention to me, 
I am, myself, 
Your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM SPRAGUE, 


[From Commodore Sands, U. 8. N.] 
Commodore Sanps has the honor to say, that he exceedingly 
regrets, that having been ordered on service from this city, he will 


and privilege of being present with the 


be deprived the pleasure 
“ Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company,” at the celebration of 
their 224th Anniversary, on Monday, June 2, next. 

To First Lieut. Joun H. Reep, Commanding A. & H. Artillery Co. 


U.S. Navy Yarp, May 30, 1862. 


[From Hon. Edward Everett.] 

Mr. Epwarp Evererr regrets that his absence from Boston will 
put it out of his power to have the pleasure of being present at the 
celebration of the 224th Anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable 
Avrtillery Company, on the 2d of June. 


Dernorr, May 23, 1862. 


[From Hon. Robert C. Winthrop.] 
Boson, May 31, 1862. 


Brig. Gen. Joun H. Reep, Lt. Com’g A. & H. A. Co.: 
My Dear Sir,—I am greatly honored and obliged by being 
included among the invited guests of the Ancient and Honorable 


Artillery Company for their Anniversary festival. 
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If it were in my power to be with them on Monday, I would 
assert my privilege of membership, and take a hand in serving the 
field pieces. 

Though it is more than a quarter of a century since my last 
appearance with the corps, (when I had the honor to hold the same 
relation to it which you now hold,) I am glad to remember that my 
name is still on your honorary roll, and regret that I am prevented 
from taking a part in your approaching celebration. 

Tam, respectfully and truly, 
Your obliged and ob’t servant, 


Roserr C. Wrxrrror. 


[From Hon. Thomas P. Rich.] 
Boston, May 30, 1862. 

Dear Sir—An engagement out of the city will prevent my 
accepting your invitation to be present at the celebration of the 
Anniversary of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery. 

Thanking you for the honor you have done me in inviting me, 

I am your obedient servant, 
Tuomas P. Ricn. 


Gen. J. H. Reep, Lt. Commanding A. & H. A. 


CEREMONIES UPON THE COMMON. 


At the close of the festivities at Fancuil Hall, the Company 
re-formed and proceeded to the Common, which, as is usual 
on ArtiLLEry Evecrion Day was thronged with people, who - 
still delight to keep alive the ancient interest attaching to the 
ceremony of the “Governor taking his seat,” and commis- 
sioning the newly elected officers of the Artillery Company. 
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On the route to the Common, the Company halted at the 
State House, where they received, under escort, the Governor 
and Staff and other officials, and proceeded to. the Common. 
On entering the Parade Ground they were welcomed with a 
salute fired from two pieces of artillery. 

After passing in review before the Governor the Company 
proceeded to the annual election of officers, by a drum-head 
ballot. The election resulted as follows :— 


Captain—Licutenant Epwiy C. Battery. 

First Lieutenant—Colonel T. BigrLow Lawrence. 
Second Lieutenant—Major J. H. Cuapwicr. 
Adjutant—Major Samvue. B. Fosrrr. 

First Sergeant—Lieutenant Davin Poustrer. 

Second Sergeant—Joun C. Prarr, Esq. 

Third Sergeant—Horace JENKINS, Esq. 

Fourth Sergeant—Sergeant C. C. Hrensnaw. 

Fifth Sergeant—Evwin Avams, Esq. 

Sixth Sergeant—Sergeant EB. W. Davis. 

Seventh Sergeant—Captain HK. H. Sraren. 

Lighth Sergeant—Captain J. P. Ricarpson. 
Treasurer and Paymaster—Captain Joun G. Ropers. 
Clerk and Assistant-Paymaster—Grorcr H. ALLEN, Esq. 
Armorer and Quartermaster—Capt. Cuarves S. LAMBERT. 


After the election, General Jonny S. Tytmr, on behalf of 
Colonel Jonas H. Frence, the commander of the Company, 
who was at that time Provost Marshal of New Orleans, 
advanced to the Governor, and delivered up his spontoon 
and commission. In doing so he regretted the absence of the 
officer whose place he occupied for the time being, stating 
that the Commander had not been able to be with the 
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Company in consequence of his desire to respond to the 
call for the protection of the Union of the whole country. 


Governor ANDREW, in accepting the delivery of the badge 
of office, said that he was glad to hear the remarks of. the 
officer who represented the Commander of the corps, and 
was proud to say that he re-echoed the sentiments expressed ; 
and while he congratulated the militia in having such men 
as were in the ranks of the Company, he must regret the loss 
of the late Commander. 


The non-commissioned officers were then qualified by the 
Commander, and the column marched to the State House, 
where the Governor, suite, and invited guests were left with 
the customary ceremonies. The battalion then marched 
down Park and Tremont Streets to West Strect, down Wash- 
ington Street, State Street, Merchants’ Row to Fancuil Hall. 
Here the Company partook of supper, and concluded one 
of the most joyous and enthusiastic of these time-honored 
festivals. : 


